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There is a sinecure place, which is, at present, held by the Eart or Buckincuamsurre (late Lord 
part), which place is worth £.11,094, or, in words, eleven thousand and ninety-four pounds, a year. 
1c reversion of this enormous salary, that is to say, the possession of it after ‘the present possessor’s 
aih, bas been obtained and secured by Loxp Harowicke, not only for himself during his life, but 
yond that, for the lives of hts two suns; and, this Lord Hardwicke is, as the reader will recollect, ¢ 


Ma. Cuances Yorxe, Of whom the public has, within the last twelve months, heard so much ; that 
r. Charles Yorke, who, apou Mr. Wardle’s opening of the Charges against our late Chieftain, solemnly 
clared his belief that there was a Jaccbinical Conspiracy on foot against the illustrious House of Bruns- 
ick; that Mr. Charles Yorke, who, from the moment the Walcheren Inquiry began, moved the 
nding Order for shutting the Debate Reporters out of the Gallery; that Mr. Charles Yorke, who, 
hen a motion was made for Inguiry, which motion was opposed by the minister, declared that he 
ught it his duty to stand by the minister, because the minister. had resolved to stand by the king; 
we, that very Mr. Charles Yorke, has, within this week, reccived through the hands of “that same 
inister, a grant, for life, of a sinecure place, (or place where nothing is to be done) called a Tellership 
the Exchequer, worth £.2,700 a year; that is tosay, he has thus secured, for his whole lifetime, 
w thousand seven hundred pounds a year to be paid to him out of the taxes, raised upon the people of 
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To tug INDEPENDENT FaeEHOLDERS 
OF THE 
County OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Letter 1. 
GENTLEMEN? 

Mr. Cliarles Yorke’s having obtained a 
rant of a Sinecurg Prace has put it in 
our power to do more good, or more 
Kir, to (he cause of public liberty, than 

has, for many years past, been ia the 


6, afd ower or any part of this kingdom to do, 
publi rto leave undone ; and, as your conduct, 
uction pou Uns interesting occasion, must af- 
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ct In a greater or less degree, the 
hole of your countrymen, you will not, 
uope, think it an act of presumption in 
me to state to you a few of those reasons, 
hich, in my Opinion, ought to prevent 
ou 'rom re-electing your late Member. 

Gcntlemen, jt is not necessary for me 




















ow. temind the far greater part of you, that 
Sas le ee 

ae * Majesty’s family came not to the 

1 set iroue of this country in virtue of lineal 


shall 
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, and 


ment 


| and 


ths 


sscuts but, that théy were raised to that 
“he by Act of Parliament, which set 
: the direct descendants, and put his 
th ee in their place. This the 
ad be “ngland did because their rights 
Ree trampled on by the kings of 
wig he STUAKT, and because they 
“ed Syte those rights would be pre- 
Bu she Ff the House of Brunswick. 
tid not Se ey made this change, they 
Act was’ . , it without conditions, An 
be Act ors » Which is commonly called 

ETTLEMENT ; but which is en- 














[354 
titled “ An Act for further limiting the 
Crown, and better securing the rights and li- 
berties of the people.” This Act is neither 
more nor less than a Statement, or rather, 
Declaration of the Conditions, upon which 
the House of Brunswick shall enjoy the 
throne of these realms; and, amongst 
these conditions there is this: “ That 20 
** person, who has an office or pluce of profit 
‘under the king, or receives a pension from 
« the Crown, shall be capable of serving as a 
« member of the House of Commons.”’ Now, 
this provision having been introduced into 
such an Act of Parliament, an act the 
most importaft, perhaps, that ever was 
passed, clearly shows, how anxious our 


forefathers were to prevent members of 


parliament frem being under the influence 
of the Crown. ‘This provision was, how- 
ever, done away by a subsequent Act of 
Parliament, passed at @ time when the 
people were less alive to their interests 
and their honour; and, accordingly, we 
now see a very great abundance of pen- 
sioners as well as placemen seated in the 
Commons’ House of Pafliament; but, still, 
those who passed the act, dy which this 
wholesome provision was repealed, were 
afraid or ashamed, to go the full length of 
at once opening the door to placemen and 

ensioners, without check or controul, 
aud, therefore, while they permitted 
placemen and pensioners to be chosen 
members and sit in the House, they had 
the decency to provide, that when any 
man after his election, became a placeman 
of a pensioner, he should quit his seat, 
and should not, of course, re enter the 
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House, unless he was re-elected by his{ gentleman, to whom the nation js 
former constituents, or by some other | much indebted, came honestly forma; 
body of electors. with specific charges against the Duke 
The reasoning, upon which this mea- | of York, you must remember how |, 
sure was attempted to be justified, was this; | was assailed by men on both sides of 1h. 
That, all that any one could askfor, on the | House ; but by no one was he assailed 
art of the people, was, that they should | furiously as by Mr. Cuarzes Yorke, why 
ve their choice ; that, by sendingthe placed | had the confidence to ascribe Mr. Wy. 
or pensioned man backto them, the power | dle’s charges to the instigation of Jacobi 
of rejecting him was given to them; and, | and Conspirators. His Speech, upon thy 
that, if they re-chose him, it was clear | occasion, I will now insert here, because jt 
that they liked to have a place-man or pen- | is one of his political acts by which yoy 
sioner for their representative. How falla- | oughtto judge him; and upon the merit 
cious, generally speaking, was this sort of | of which you have now to decide by you 
reasoning, | need hardly point out to you; | votes. The Speech was as follows:— 
for you must all. recollect, that it has been « Mr. Yorke observed that he never lis 
offered to be proved at the bar of the | “ tened to a charge more serious, and kx 
House of Commons, that in the election | “ had heard it with the greatest possible 
of more than one half of the members of | “ concern, both on account of the Con. 
that House the people have, in fact, no- | “ mander in Chief, and the hon. gent. who 
thing at all todo. But, as applied to | “ had brought it forward, (hear! hear’| 
COUNTIES, and to open boroughs, like | “ who took so heavy a responsibility upon 
Southwark and Westminster, and some | * himself. But he was glad that the hous 
others, the reasoning is fair enough; for | “ had come at last to some Charges agains 
there, though the taxing system has |“ his royal highness the Commander in 
created a dreadful influence in favour of | “ Chiefinatangible form. At length they 
placemen and pensioners, it is the fault of | “ could reach in a tangible shape some «i 
the people ; it is, and must be, owing toa] “ those libels which had for some tim 
fault in them, if a person unworthy ~ their | “ past been more assiduously and _pertin- 
suffrages.be re-elected and sent back to | “ ciously circulated than at any formet 
parliament, and for which fault they are | “ period in this country so prolilic inli 
answerable not only to their own con-| “bels. Publications which he would 
sciences and totheir children, but to their | “ treat as libels, (bear! hear!) had lately 
countrymen at large; for the man they | “ appeared against the Commander i 
thus return has the power of assisting the | “ Chief, and these had been circulated wi 
making of laws to tax andto bind the | “a pertinacity hitherto unexampled. He 
whole nation, and, besides, to whatever | “ was glad therefore that something "# 
political principles he is known to possess, | “ now brought forward in a tangible form, 
they, by re-electing him, publicly and | “ and he hoped the House would dol 
irrevocably give their sanction. | “ duty to itself, to the country, and to the 
Thus, then, Gentlemen, it is now to be | “ Royal House of Brunswick—(Loud crit 
en, and must, in the course of a few | “ of hear! hear!); that blame might re 
days, be seen, whether you like to have a| “ where it ought to be fixed, and that 
prevents and a sinecure placeman too, | “ there was no ground for these accus 
or your representative ; and whether you | “ tions, justice might be done to the Cone 
are ready to give your public and irrevo- | “ mander in Chief. And he sincere 
eable sanction to the political principles of | “ hoped, that if the latter-should turn 
your late member. What those princi. | “to be the fact, the hon. gent. would 
pie are you know pretty well already ; | “ enabled to acquit himself, by shewing # 
ut, it may not be amiss, now that he is | “ least, that there existed some probab 
appealing to you as judges of bis past | “ reasons in support of the heavy charg 
conduct, to take a view ef some of the pro. |“ which he had taken upon himself. ! 
minent parts of that conduct during the | « my Own part, Mr. Yorke continued, | 
jast and the present session of parliament. | “ believe that there exists a Conspiracy & 
To name the Investigation, relative to | “the most atrocious and diabolical bi" 
the Conduct of the Duke of York, is to re- | « against his royal highness (loud cries 
call to your memory a crowd of civcum- | « hear! hear !)—founded on the Jacov# 
stances that need no repeating here. | “ nical spirit which appeared at the com 
Weil; when that Investigation was-}“mencement of the French revolutio” 
faoved for by Mx. Wanpiz; when this | “ for though this spirit did not shew wate 
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b exactly in the same form as at first, when 
once raised it was not easily quelled, 


‘ond it never could promote its views with 
— : beiter hopes of success than by talking 
vt «down illustrious persons—(hear! hear!) 
ine ‘It was the object to write down his royal 
d ‘ highness—it was no less so to write down 
who all the establishments of the country. 
a ‘By means of the press, the liberty of | 
obin ‘which was so valuable, and the licen- 
ae ‘tiousness of which was so pernicious, it 
= ‘appeared to be the design of the Conspi- 
Phe ‘rators to write down the military system 
eri ‘through the Commander in Chief—the 
7 “army through its generals, and other 
Bes ‘establishments through the persons most 
tors «conspicuous in each—and of this plan 
ie “the present was only a particular in- 
ae «stance, (hear! hear!).—He was glad 
ars: «that this enquiry was to take place, be- 
wh ‘cause there was in the country a con- 
se ‘spiracy against all that was eminent in 
7 “the state. ‘They all knew what that spi- 
pe: “rit was upon which this conspiracy was 
ip: “founded; and though it was not the 
gohe: “same at present as at the time of the 
they “French revolution, yet, as the late Mr. 
ne 0 “Pitt had truly said, « the jacobinical 
time “spirit, when once roused, is not easily 
rUinae «“ a ‘ite 
putdown.”’ ‘The spirit was not yet ex- 
“ee “tinct, and the consequence was a conspi- 
“onl , ney lor talking and writing down every 
per ’ thing illustrious and eminent in the na- 
-t 5 Ps run down the royal family 
wih : —— the duke of York, and to run 
th . a the army through its, generals. 
al by “ a consequence of a free press, 
ie a foci om of which was justly consi- 
10 itt » bed te palladium of liberty, but whose 
he . eels. an was the destruction of civil 
odie tae iy at licentiousness of the press _ 
t rest ee ‘llestrions actively directed against the 
or “2 oi person who was the object of 
ail pe ae +e and who from his station 
Com « posed is past services, might be sup- 
orelf fy re ype from its attacks. Let 
a “ House hc ; where it ought; but the 
id be « object ug, t to consider the illustrious 
net ‘sana cena whom the charge was di- 
able : select - ought to consider his high 
parge “ services which he bed ee, 
fut « commie 7 e had performed for the 
ed, | « brou ‘A a the state to which he had 
cv o “ the sw . ga para What was 
‘ind e Commun the army when he became 
ost * eweah oh er in Chief? It scarcely de- 
abi cowtian r — of an army, and it was 
com portion to by experience to be, in pro- 
sion “ that ever its numbers, the best army. 
wel existed. The best mode to do 
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justice to the sovereigzn—to do justicé to 
« the high character now impeached—and 
“ to do justice to the country, would, per- 
“haps, be to appoint a Parliamentary 
“ Commission, with power to examine 
“ each party on oath—(loud cries of hear! 
“hear! from both sides of the House.) 
«The gentleman might have circum. 
“ stances in view to support these charges, 
“which he believed to be founded in 
“truth. He only spoke of this Commis- 
“sion with reference to his own argu- 
“ment. He had said that he believed a 
“ Conspiracy to exist, and if the House 
“could go along with him, and suppose 
« that this was actually the case, he threw 
‘out for their consideration, whether a 
« Parliamentary Commission with power 
‘to examine on oath was not preferable 
“to aCommittee. He could not think he 
“had done his duty if be had \not thrown 
‘out this idea for consideration. ‘The 
“ importance of the subject well deserved 
« such a mode of proceeding. But at all 
“events, he was happy that the matter 
« would now be properly investigated.” 
Gentlemen ; of all the hateful modes of 
assailing truth and justice, the most hate- 
ful assuredly is, that of raising false im- 
putations against the advocates of truth 
und justice. Mark, now, the conduct 
of the man, whom you sent to the parlia- 
ment as your representative. He hears 
amember distinctly charge a son of the 
king with acts extremely injurious to the 
nation ; and what does he thereupon say ? 
Does he say, that he is ready to give the 
charge an impartial hearing; and that 
justice ought to be done upon the high as 
well as the low? Does he wait with pa- 
tience for the proofs, either of guilt or in- 
nocence ? No: none of these ; but, with- 
out more ado, not having boldness enough 
to deny the charge; not having the confi- 
dence to assert the charges, or any part 
of them, to be false, he endeavours to ex- 
cite a prejudice against the charges alto- 
gether, by ascribing them to the crafty 
wiles of Jacobins and Conspirators, who 
were making use of the press for the pur- 
pose of overthrowing the “ dllustrious House 
« of Brunswick.’ Of the existence of any 
such conspiracy he had no proof; it was 
out of his power to state a single circum- 
stance in corroboration of sucli a charge ; 
there was scarcely the possibility of be- 
fieving such a charge to be true. But, if 
you could suppose it possible, that he him- 
self believed the charge to be true at the 
time when he miade it, what can you thipk 
M 2 
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of him for having, to the last, suflered the | during the present session of parli: ament, 
charge fo remain i retract d? He saw the | I mast beg vour atte ntion to one particy 
prools that Mr. Wardle brought forward ; | lar passage in his Speech above- -quoted, 
he heard all that we heard upon the sub- | I allude to that, where he, upon the 
ject; but never, during the whole of the | sumed ground of the charges of Mr. War. 
did he, in any shape what- dle having arisen out of the existence of , 
ever, retract his charges ggainst che press, Jucobinical Conspiracy, proposed the In. 
the cramping of which, even at that time, | quiry to take place before a Partiagy. 
eems to have beem resolved upon, and in | rary Commission, and neé at the bar of the 
the performance of which service he | House. This is well worthy of your notice, 
seems, for reasons best known to himsel!, | Upon thst occasion, the person w ho had the 
confidence to propose a close Inquiry, w 


fo have taken the lead. It was seen, by 
those most deeply interested, that, unless | a person returned to parhament by yox, 
It was to you that the nation owed an 


the liberty of the press was destroyed, 
attempt, at “th at time, to cause the Inquir; 


they would never be safe.» The cry of 
Jucobinism was, therefore, revived. Mr. | to be kept from the bar of the News’ 
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Roserr Wararron published a dirty 
pamphi et about Jacobinism, and he has 
been since made a Secretary of the Treasury. 
This attempt to frighten, to scare, to ter- 
rify, did, however, fail: the nation was 


because it was you, who sent Mr. Yorke 
to the House of pore ei 
Exactly in the same spirit has he acted 


with regard to the prese! nt Inquiry. First, 


he both. speaks and votes against Lord Po 
chester’s motion {or the Inguiry; and, ui 


able to prevent its taking place, what dees 


-°_- 
“ 





not, a second time, to be frightened out of 
its senses ; and, the Inquiry relative to the 


J Bpe Mite 0 


ee a wee eee 





’ bua) a 








year 5 expe ih ce, + 1us st be oi the ore te t a 
it nnortance in ena! y} ing us to jude 0 if t! 2 


plaints, which he does not approve of, we 
are called Jacobins, Cons mratars, and cremies 


{ | 

# " i conduct of the Duke; the disclosure of all | he next do, why e¢ forces the Standing 

ae! hi the scandalous transactions brought to | Order for the exclusion of strangers, bj 

te i light by that Inquiry, confirmed the na- | which means he well kaows, that the pe.- 

apt Bai tion in its disbelief of the preachers of | ple will, in the first place, not get at a 

i mle alarm. passes until some days later, a nd that tha 

NA oe I beseech you, Gentlemen, to reflect a | thing will there! > be rendered less inte: 

4 a: [! little upon the tendency of conduct such | Pesting ; next, that, though all the ques 

: 4 . as I have here described to you. We are | tions and answers «vill finally be published, 

fk ' ‘4 continually told of the necessity of anani- | yet that, coming out in such eee th 

\ a. mity, in order to enable us to resist our | evidence will be read by compatatively 

Be tea enemy 5 but, how is it possible ; | few persons ; ie th oe that the peo 
Ha) " say possible, tor us to be unanimous, | ple will never lm » whom the several « 
‘ye while, upon every occasion, when we | tions have been pu . nor see an y account 

4 differ in opinion from such men as Mr. | the speeches made during the p: 'ORTESS . 
‘ " Yorke, or, rather when we make com- poorhn laquiry, which, as we know from [st wns 
| 









Sar oi of the House of Brunswick ; that is to say, conduc ‘t and views of the several mez- the 
ay i t, traitors; or, in other words, men mcriting | bers. In short, the » shutting of th Ge 
aL. P| the gallor ve? Is this the way to make us of the Galle ry was doing all that it "o ra 
Ge} 3 unamimous? Is this the way to induce | possible for anv man Lo do to keep from ve w 
>: ipa ws to spend our “ last shilli ‘ing and shed | people a knowledce of the facts relating ( ni 
eed ‘the last drop of our blood” in opposing | the Walcheren Ex spedition, and. aise ry 
fit Buonaparté? We now complain, that this | knowled; ige of the icuduisok the inembers mt 
af Gentleman has contrived to fasten. himself | of parliament relative to the Inquiry 0° 1 
H upon us for life at the rate of 2,700/. a | those facts. Besides himself there was )ut 7s 
sf year, and, because we complain of such | one man in the w ho le House (Mr. Wi ind- 
“lhe things, he calls us Conspirators against | ham), who openly justified the measure, x 
fa ®. the House of Brunswick; and thts, forsooth, wh ich it was impossible to mistake ie . 
! 4 . es is to induce us to be unanimous not only i in | motive. Even the ministers would 
4 defending the country against an invader, | Say, that they approved of the thing. 
ae but in approving of all the measures cf | was to have the appearance of beity the 
af é which this same Mr. Yorke chooses to | act of an independent country g ventieman | es 
5 approve. Verily, such men as Mr. Yorke | act of -a county member ; a man who he 
. i = look upon us as a people superilatively | nothing at all to do. with the ministe™: : 
. j hate I bat, wivo had, as it were by accident, ot “ 
; oe Mi York e's conduct, | i dao his head, that it was right to slut \ a 
3 a 
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nd who could have no interest 
the matter, not he! Gentlemen, 
by there Were, amongst Vou, some persons, 
yo viewed his conduct inthis light, what 
must have been your surprize, wh lat your 
same and indignation, at see: ing, ja the 
course of a short fortnight, the minister 
come to the liouse pues inform it, that this 
independent counivy gent leman, éiis mem- 
oe ry r the County @ of sa a had acc ept- 
ed oi a piace uli der the C rown; ve a eg 
come even a Stnecure Placema nj liad got 
fa Crown grant upon the taxes; had iasten- 
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Bihe people of England, for his whole lie 
Puine, al the i rate of 2 700! a vear? 

duct of ne man. You know how heavy 
fis the weight of your taxes. You know 
well atk ‘Jificult” it is for you to get to- 
ther money wherewith to satisfy the al- 
most daily demands © f the tax-gatherer. 
pie me, train of assessors, lspectors, 
supervisors, and surcuargers of cndless 
descriptions fail not toremind you of the 
burdens of taxation. . Well, you hope, 
how ever, that what is thus raised upon 
you wili be expended for none but useful 
purposes 5 OF, at least you have a right to 
expectthis; and you choose two persons, 
called your Represe: itatives, to see, on your 
part, that the money raised upon you in 


poses; but, what dees one of these your 
representatives do? Why, ke takes 2,700. 
a year of these taxes to himself; he does 
i} lothing ior this money; and he gets a 
ant trom the Crown, which is to compel 


the taxes, this 2,7001. a year as long as he 
lives; and, what is, if possible, stil] worse 
tuan all the rest, he has now the coufi- 
‘ence, the assurance, the unparalleled el- 
irontery, to appeal to you Lo judge af his 
¢ amin ,and to call upon you to choose 
um again; that is to say, to give him 
another r opportunity of making a pull at 
our purse, 


” Comte in his Address* 


eee 


to you, 





* To the Gentlemen, Clergy, and Free- 
holders of the County of Cambridge. 
GENTLEMEN, 


His Majesty having been graciously 
pleased, without any solicitation or 


“xpeciation whatever on my part, to ap- 


—_ ine one of the Tellers of his Ex- 
“veges, the trust, with which I have so 
‘peatediy, and for so many years, been 


ed limself upon you as well as the rest of 


taxes is expended only for useful pure | 


‘ou, and the rest of us, to pay him out of 


1$] 0.—of the County of Ca miby idge. 





Gentlemen, look here we rell into the con- | 





[302 
upon this occasion, he talks abort your 
“ Uberal and candid cood will,’ which, if 
it mean any thing at all, ceriainly means 
something very difierent ince ed from 
what is, upon all occasions, visible in his 
IIe trusts, that he has done 
nothing to offend you, “ because ;’’ aie 
because, what? Why, because his con- 
science assures lim, that he has endearour- 
ed to discharge his duty towards you. 
What! was it, then, a part of his duty to 
take to himself 2,704, a year of mee Ke wey 
thet you appointed him te watch over ? 

Did be ask you to give him = salary for 
doing nothing? Did he ask you, whe- 
ther he ought to accept of it? He tells 
you “ that [is Majesty nas been gracious- 
“ pleased, without any solicitation or ex- 
‘ pectation on his part, to appoint him 
Tellers of his api: apetl 

So, you are to believe, if you will, that 
the king forced the 2.7001. a year upon 
him; for, if you do not believe this, of 
what consequence is it to you, whether 
he solicited or expected the place, or whe- 


character. 


‘ i’ - 
‘one or tne 





Lecemteild by you, has again devolved into 
your hi ands; my seat in parliament hav- 
ing thereupon become vacant. I hope 
I may presume to throw myselfonce more 
upon your indulgence, and upon that 
liberal and candid good-will and. support, 
which I have so often experienced. | 
trust that I have never done any thing 
that can justly deprive me of your good 
opinion, which is my chiefest pride ; ” be- 
cause my conscience assures me, that 
during the twenty years: which I have 
spent in serving you, I have at least en- 
deavoured, upon all occasions, to dis: 
charge my duty to you and my country 


with the utmost zeal, diligence, and fide- 








lity. I regret that the vacancy of my 
seat at this moment has prevented me 


| from continuing to give my best assistance 


in forwarding and bringing to a conclusion 
several important Bills now depending in 
Parliament, for the security and improve- 
ment both of the Ccunty and Isle. 
Should it be your good pleasure again to 
elect me one of your Members, I shall 
apply my best diligence and industry in 
furthering and completing as well these, 
as all other measures that can contribute 
to the wealth and prosperity of both the 
districts of the county, and generally, to 

the advantage and happiness of the km- 
pire at large.—I have the honour to be 
Gentlemen, &c. C, Yorks 

Charles-street, Feb. 28, 1810. 
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ther it came of itself. He has the place ; ; principles of which have been adopted py 


he has taken care to have a grant for life 
of the 2,700. a year; and, unless he can 
prove, that the king compelled him to have 
it, these miserable pretences do not at all 
mend the matter. 
cases, two ways of expressing a thing, 
and, if Mr. Yorke had expressed himseif 
in plain terms he would have begun his 
Address thus: “ The king’s minister has 
« just got for me a grant of 2,7001. a year 
for life out of the taxes raised upon you 
and the rest of the nation, which you 
sent me to parliament to take care of ; 
in return for which Lam to do nething 
at all, except to vote for the said mi- 
nister.’ ‘This would have been more 
plain in terms; but, the sense would have 
been the same; and, really, you must 
be made of nv common mould, if you can 
read this supercilious Address without 
strong emotions of indignation. The lat- 
ter part of it contains a sort of threat, that 
his re-election is necessary to the success 
of your private bills now before parlia- 
ment. Gentlemen; believe not a word of 
this. Any member of the House can for- 
ward those bills as well as Mr. Yorke can. 
This is an appeal, not to good sense and 
public spirit; but, it is a direct appeal to 
ignorance and selfishness, of which he 
evidently pays you the compliment to 
suppose you abundantly stored. 

The Address of Mr. Burreti*; 
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* To the Freeholders of the County of 
Cambridge. 

GENTLEMEN ; His Majesty’s Ministers 
having thought fit to reward the services 
of Mr. Yorke, by granting to him for life, 
the very lucrative appointment of Teller 
of the Exchequer, his Seat in Parliament 
has become vacant ; as on such occasions 
the Constitution has wisely declared, that 
Freeholders and Electors should decide on 
the propriety of such Grants, and on the 
political Merits of the Gentleman onwhom 
they are conferred.—Inthe present-Crisis, 
your decision involves so many important 
Considerations, that it must be looked to 
with eagerness and anxiety by all who 
have a just sense of the Situation of the 
Country .—In supporting Mr. Yorke, you 
support the men, who, by their councils, 
have sacrificed so many of our gallant 
countrymen, and exposed the nation to 
unparalleled failores in every part of Eu- 
rope ; who have uniformly resisted or 
evaded, those inquiries, which their con- 
duct so imperiously demanded: but above 


} 
| 
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There are, in most | 





the opponent of Mr. Yorke, is good as far 
as it goes; and is excellent when coy. 
pared to thatof Mr. Yorke, who does no 
condescend to say, that he wiil ever more 
hand or foot in support of your rights ang 
liberties. Indeed, considering the cop. 
duct of Mr. Yorke, it is almost impossible 
not to derive advantage from a change, | 
is not within the compass of probability, 
that you should make the matter worse; 
and, one very powerful argument in fayou 
of the opposing candidate, is, that he is 
not a person at all likely, from any motive 
whatever, to seek after, or accept of, a 
Sinecure Place. But, the great thing for 
you to consider is, in my Opinion, that, if 
you again choose Mr. Yorke, you will, in 
that act, identify yourselves with lhimas 
to all those principles, of which, for some 
time past, he has been the most hardy ad. 
vocate. In his out-cry respecting a Jaco- 
binical Conspiracy ; in his setting his fuce 
against Inquiry ; in all ‘hts attacks upon 
the Press; and finally, in his taking 9 
Sinecure Place for life; in ail those things, 
you, if you re-elect him, will become par- 
all, you support the man, who, when the 
wisdom of Parliament had at leng'h 
yielded to inquiry, was foremost in de. 
priving the people of the melancholy con- 
solation of hearing the progress of that in- 
teresting examination.—It becomes me, 
however, in presuming to solicit your sul- 
frages,to explain ihe line of conduct which 
it is my intention to pursue.—l shail firm 
ly co-operate with those who wish to Te 
duce the lavish expenditure of public 
money. To the rights of the subject—l 
the independence of Parliament—to the 
vigilant exercise of its duties, I am sincere 
ly and upon principle attached. The L- 
berty of the Press will always find in me 
a zealous supporter; and it will be my 
constant endeavour to promote, not 10 
stifle, discussion of topics in which all 
Englishmen are, or ought to be, interested. 
—li only remains for me to say, thet I 
shall take the earliest opportunity of pre- 
senting myself to the Freeholders, and o 
assuring them, that if they do me the ho- 
nour of entrusting their interests to ™Y 
charge, those interests will never be sac! 
ficed, nor the private business of the Coul 
ty suspended, by my acceptance of ° 
Sinecure Office, however lucrative, from 
any Administration.—I have the honov!, 
&c. Peter Rosert Drummonp Burbet’ 
Piccaditily, March 4, 1810. 
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<: and, vou will therein do an injury 
‘del country as great as you have the 
<ertodo. Mr. Yorke has told you of 
-s wenty years of parliamentary service. 
buring that time he has always been a 
pporter of the ruling party, and has, for 
me years of the time, been a minister 
‘sell, or, at least, one of the ministry. 
‘ow, then, if you were to ask him what 


t 


‘rat could he answer? Your taxes have 
been increased four-fold in the twenty 
~irs; the National Debt has been in- 
reased in the same proportion; the In- 
ome and Assessed ‘Taxes have been im- 
osed during that time ; upwards of twenry 
housand Foreign ‘Troops have been intro- 
duced and established here; and, during 
the same time, France, whom Englishmen 
sed to speak of with contemnt, has con- 


nuered almost the whole of the continent, 
yf every nation of which, during this series 


4 


parliamentary career; during the twenty 
Vears that you have returned bim to par- 
liment, our government hasbeen engaged 
in the delveranee of Europe from the ambi- 
tious encroachments of France; and, at the 
close of his career (for I trust it isover) the 
French have subdued the whole of Europe, 
a little speck or two inthe Southern Pe- 
ninsula excepted. His length of service, 
therefore, will hardly be an argument in 

his favour. t 
In cases of this sort, men are apt to be 
very forward with their tongues; but, un- 
fortunately, there they stop. They com- 
plain of oppression: they complain of the 
burdens and the vexations they have to 
endure; each individual is, at all times, 
ready thusto complain ; but, few, in general, 
are those, who are ready to exert them- 
‘elves in the way of obtaining redress. To 
obtain redress, or to endeavour to obtain 
it, is the businessof the whole community ; 
and, therefore, itis, that but too many indi- 
Viduals are inclined to leave the work to 
roy neighbours, who, on their part, are 
whet, to leave the work to those 
shes s. bine it is, that-no redress is 
weap and thus are we compelled to 
weighin y ae burthen even to the 
mp: i of us down to the earth. If, in- 
ales bans we satisfied ; if you think it 
Neg em mney should be taken 
why, shag we fy imecure ear : 
electing Me Y pd act consistently in re- 
that alt “ir. Yorke; but, then, remember, 
your future complaints abeut the 
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f conquests, England has been the Ally. | 
Dunag almost the whole of Mr. Yorke’s | 
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weight of taxes will be a fit subject for 
ridicule andscorn, Nor will this applv te 
those of you only who vote fortim. It 
will apply, and with equal justice, te 
every man, who does not vote against him ; 
nay, perhaps, the latter ought to be con- 
sidered as the worst of the two. 
Gentlemen, Mr. Yorke belongs to a set 
of persons, wlto have arrogated to them- 
selves, exclusively, the name of « the 
King’s Friends,” thereby necessarily in- 
sinuating, that the king has enemies 
amongst his subjects. Nothing can well 
be more audacious than this. It is the 
custom of these persons to conside? it as 
a matter of course, that all those who op- 
pose them, are enemics of the king. Gen- 
tiemen, you have lately, I mean within 
these few years, seen a great many pecu- 
lators, or public robbers, detected and ex- 
posed; and, I beg you to observe, and 
bear it in your inind, that all of them, 
without a single exception, have been 
distinguished for their professions of loy- 


ality, and have calied themselves “ Ainy’s 








friends ;”’ 


while,.on the other hand, not 
one of those, who have, at any time, been 
denominated Jacobins, bas ever been ac- 
cused, or even suspected, of any act of 
public robbery. ere, therefore, is a com- 
plete answer to all Mr. Yorke’s big talk 
about /oyalty, which, it would seem, is pos- 
sessed by no one, who does not, in one 
way or another, live upon the public. 
The gentleman, who is the declared oppo- 
nent of Mr. Yorke, has a large fortune in 
your county, and has certainly every mo- 
tive whieh a man can have for supporting 
the laws and constitution of Lngland ; 
yet, I venture to predict, that the part- 
zaus of this Sinecure Placeman will, by 
insinuation at least, accuse him of being a 
Jacobin and a Leveller. 

The real friends of the king, Gentle- 
men, are those who endeavour to cause 
truth to reach his ears, and who have set 
their faces against corruption and @ consequent 

aste of the puliic money; and these are 

recisely the persons, whom men dike 
Mr. Yorke represent as the enemies of 
the king. It has been thus in all the 
countries that Buonaparté has subdued ; 
and, it was thus in the old government of 
France itself. When the people have 
complamed of their burdens, when they 
have besought a redress of their griev- 
ances, they have been answered by accu- 
sations of disloyalty, and, upon the ground 
of that charge, their grievances have been 
augmented by the very means employed 
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to prevent the necessity of yielding to 
their just and reasonable requests. The 
final consequence has generally been, that, 
when attacked, those countries have fallen 
an easy prey to the enemy. We have 
stood astonished spectators of that series 
of conquests. ere the conqueror was to 
be met; tere he was to be beaten; now, 
and then again, his career was to be put an 
end to. Alas! we have always been dis- 
appointed: each succeeding hope has 
been destroyed almost as soon as con- 
ceived; till, at last, the contest is re- 
duced to the simple point, whether Eng- 
land shall be subdued or not. In this 
state of things, who is the really Joyal 
subject: the man, who is, and always has 


been, the supporter of every species of 


waste and corruption; or the man, who 
endeavours to put an end to that waste, 
and to root up that corruption ? 
Gentlemen, by those who are the most 
bold, or, rather, desperate, in supporting 
corruption, it has been broadly asserted, 
that all the nation is corrupt ; that the people 
are more corrupt than those who have 
bought and sold seats in parliament ; and 
that corruption begins at the bottom and is 
more inveterate there. Gentlemen, so 


| false and foul a charge as this never was, 


in my opinion, before preferred. What ! 
Because a man, by money, probably taken 
from the public purse, is able to corrupt 
some score or two of miserable wretches in 
a rotten borough, and thereby to procure 
his return to parliament; because, seats in 
parliament are obtained in this manner, 
are we to admit the truth of the accusa- 
tion, that the whole of the people are cor- 
rupt; that corruption is as general as the 
air; and, that, therefore, there is no harm 
in Corruption, er in any species of public 
robbery? The city of Westminster and the 
Borough of Sowhwark have proved that 
they, at least, merit not this accusation ; 
and Ido earnestly hope, that the county 
at Cambridge will follow their example, 
and, in so doing, set a noble example to 
other counties. There never was, per- 
haps, an occasion, when any body of elec- 
tors had so fair an opportunity of distin- 
guishing theinselves as you have at this 
moment. ‘Ihe general principles of 
Mr. ‘Yorke; his proved hostility to some 
of the dearest of ow rights; his recent 
conduct, and his recent reward ;_ his being 
compelled to appeal to the people, just 
euriched, ashe is, with a sinecure, a thing, 
E believe, never before grasped at bya 
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| where men on both sides may claim credit 





county member, even in the most Shameleg 
of times: all these circumstances com, 
bined have naturally excited an uncoy. 
mon degree of interest as to the ensuing 
election, and have .tixed upon you the 
eyes of the whole nation: every one j 
waiting to know, whether the being g 
Cambridgeshire man shall, in future, by. 
considered as a mark of honour or of shiawe, 
The case is so plain, that it admits not of 
dispute. It is not like ordinary cases, 
















oun 
‘ous t 
arriet 
of wh 
for uprightness of intention. Here thee 


can be no allowance for error of judgment. 
Your conduct must be right, or your in. 
tention must be wrong. ‘lhe great, and, 
indeed, as I should hope, the only danger, 
will arise from negligence. Great is the 
majority of those Freeholders in car 
county, who may, if they will, act an in- 
dependent part; but, then, they are 
apt to be backward to act at all, which 
is, in a case like the present, full as dis- 
graceful as it is to act wrong. What 
remorse must that man feel, who, having 
had it in his power to save the honour a 
his county, and todo so great a service 
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to his country, shall neglect to do tt, this s 
through indolence or from any insignificant the | 
motives? Each manof you shouid tee) sert 
upon this occasson, as if the salvation ol «Ch 
your country depended upon his single 5“ to 
efforts. Instead of each man saylig, hi 
what can Jdo; each one should say, the “th 
whole depends upon me; if J aim not « fo 
there, no one will be there; itis upon my “on 
voice that the honour of my county and « til 
the good of my country rest. And, how H se 
little, alas! is the trouble or the cost of “Dt 
the requisite exertions! Which ol you “re 
does not spend, every month in the year, «hi 
more time and more money in mere «te 
amusements: in pursuits, which when “€ 
compared to the one now contemplated, “h 
are too trifling to merit a thought? In “ t 
the hope that each man of you will pu! «je 
this question seriously, to himself, and '" “¢ 
reserving some further observations {0 “wy 
another Letter, I remain, “a 
Gentlemen, “4 

Your friend, wa 

and obedient Servant, my 

W™. COBBETT. an 

. London, 8th March, 1810. ‘ 
Lo 

SUMMARY OF POLITICS. his 
Lorp CuaTaam.——In page 281 of the pa 


present Volume, the famous Narrative n 
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rd Chatham was imserted. On Friday 
xd Monday last, a @evate tock place, in 
be House of Coramons, upon a motion ot 
fp, WuirereaD, the. purport of which 
a<, a censure on Lord Chatham for hay- 
iaid the said Narrative before the king, 


Ig 4 ni, upou whieh motion the ministers 
» be ere left ia Mi iority, there being for the 
alue, tion 221 and agaist it 1858.—+-—Pre- 
ot of ‘us to this, there was another question 





ases, _ryed against the ministers, the history 
redit ¢ which was as follows. Lord. Chat- 
‘bere sam, alter bis Narrative was before the 


Jouse, was questioned upon the point, 
bether he had not laid some other paper 
fore the king, relative to the Expedi- 
‘on; but, upon this head his lordship po- 
jtively refused to give any answer. W here- 


ent, 
r iD 
and, 
ger, 

the 


Dy pon Mr. Whitbread moved an address 
, te othe king for the production of any such 
ate aper, if any such had been Jaid before 
hich jim. The ministry opposed this motion ; 
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but, it was finally carried against them. 
The answer from the king was, that 
he had noother paper of the kind from 
ord Chatham; but, that, on the 15th of 
anuary, bis lordship did lay before him 
tlissame Narrative. Let us, however, as 
the best, and even. the shortest way, in- 
sert the king’s answer. « The Earl of 
“Chatham having requested his Majesty 
p‘to permit hima to present his report to 
“his Majesty, and having also requested 
“that his Majesty would not communicate it 


ant 
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1 of 
gle 
ag, 
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not “ for the present, his Majesty received it 
"y “onthe 15th of January last, and kept it 
an 


“till the L0th of this month, when, in con- 
“sequence of a wish having been ex- 
“pressed by the Earl of Chatham, to cor- 
“rect the same, his Majesty returned it to 
“him. The report, as altered, was again 
“tendered to his Majesty, by the Earl of 
“Chatham, on the 14th of this month, when 
“his Majesty directed it to be delivered 
“to his Secretary of State, and his Ma- 
“Jesty has not kept any copy or minute 
“of this Report, a8 delivered at either of 
4 those times, nor has he had at any time 
P any other report, memorandum, narra- 
} lve, or paper, submitted to him by the 
A‘ Earl of Chatham relating to the late ex- 

Pedition to the Scheldt.” Upon this 
‘user being given to the House the afore- 
ventioned debate took place ; and,.as.was 
- ore stated, the motion of censure upon 
re Chatham was carried against the mi- 

*rs, whomade every effort to prevent the 
Fassing of such censure.——This dehate, 
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though it lasted twa days, or, rather, 
is by no means an interesting one. ; 
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It was so managed as to present us with 
the view of a mere battle for power; and, 
so much oi the indirect object of it peeped 
out, ihat it lost much of the high character, 
which of right belonged to it——The re- 
solutions, proposed in Mr. Whitbread’s 
original motion, were these :—“ First, Chat 
« John Earl of Chatham, having requested 
“ permission of his Majesty to present to 
“him a narrative of his proceedings, did 
“ on the 15th of January, privately sub- 
“mit tothe King a paper, bearing date 
“the 15th of October, purporting to be a 
“ narrative of the proceedings of his Ma- 
« jesty’s land forces under his command, 
“ of which he withheld all knowledge from 
“« his Majesty’s Ministers, and the Admiral 
‘* commanding the naval part of the Ex. 
“ pedition, whose conduct he had impli- 
“cated in no fewer than twelve parts of 
“his narrative, and that on the 10th of 
“ February it had been returned, in con- 
“‘ sequence of a request from him to that 
 eflect, and that the same was again ten- 
“dered on the 14th of February to his 
« Majesty, having been altered, by the 
‘€ omission of a paragraph, containing an 
“ opinion, the substance of which, from 
“ the examination of Lord Chatham, they 
“had not been able to ascertain. Se- 
“ conpLy, That it is the opinion of this 
« Flouse, that John, Earl of Chatham, bhav- 
“ing thus acted, had been guilty ofan 
«* unconstitutional abuse. of the privilege he 
“ enjoyed of having access to the throne, 
« which could not but tend to be highly 
“injurious to the public service.”—— 
There was afterwards some modification of 
the words in Italics; but, that is not mate- 
rial. The first Resolution is merely a 
statement of acknowledged facts, and, of 
course, calls for no observation. ‘The se- 
cond Resolution contains the censure ; 
and, though there can be little doubt, that 
the conductof Lord Chatham was censura- 
ble, this really does not appear to me to 
have been the best way of proceeding. 
I see nothing unconstitutional .in any com- 
manider’s presenting a Memorial, or. a 
Narrative, any more than.in apy..one’s 
presenting a petition, to the king. Where 
is the Jaw. that forbids.it? Where is dhe 
maxim, where is the principle, where is 
even the construction of law, that) forbids 
such an act? The words constitutional and 
unconstitutional .are extremely dangerous 
words; because they may be made ta 
mean any thing that any man pleases te 
make them mean. They are, like Jacx’s 
will, “ ef Catholic utility.” When our 
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forefathers made the Revolution, and 
raised the present family to the throne of 
this kingdom, they never thought it of 
any great consequence whether a man 
should or should not go to the king witha 
paper of any sort; norcan I any where 
find, that they made such a clamour about 
secret advisers. This isa subject of com- 
plaint, that I can never understand, | 
do not see what mischief can arise from 
what is called secret advice. And, how is 
it possible to prevent the king from re- 
ceiving such advice? If the advice breaks 
out into acts, then there is a ministry, re- 
sponsible for what is done; for, if the king 
follows other peoples’ advice, all that is in 
it, is, that the ministers ought to quit him. 
It has always been a favourite doctrine with 
the Whigs to consider the king as a mere 
man of wax. According to their doctrine, 
he is to have neither ears, nor eyes, nor 
tongue. Well, really, if this be so, why 
pertorm the empty ceremony of present- 
ing Addresses and Petitions te him? 
Why complain, that the petitions of 
the people lie unopened at the office 
of the Secretary of State! But, though 
Ido not blame Lord Chatham for pre- 
senting a Narrative to the king, the man- 
ner of doing it 1 may and do blame. 
He wrote his narrative, he says, on the 15th 
of October ; he presented it on the 14thof 
February ; but, it now appears, that he did 
present it sooner, namely, on the 15th of 
January, a week before the parliament met. 
He is to blame for having enjoined se- 
crecy on the king. Good God! what an 
idea! As if he had said, as, indeed, he 
did say in effect: “ Here is my narrative, 
“ Sir; but don’t you let any one see it for 
“the present; that is to say, till I tell 
“ you.”——This really is like dropping 
in to take a mutton chop with a man. 
However, if the king liked it, the point of 
ceremony was wholly between him and 
his General. But, then, this narrative did 
certainly contain very broad insinuations 
against Sir Ricwarp Staacwan ; and that 
being the case, it was an underhunded act to 
present it without first apprising Sir Richard 
of its contents, or, at the very least, no 
promise of secrecy should have been asked 
of the king.——All this, however, is no- 
thing when compared with the question 





which here arises between the ministers | bh 


and the —-—This narrative of 
Lord Chatham contains most important 
information respecting both the policy and 
the conducting of the Walcheren Expedi- 
tien. Observe; it was written on the 15th 
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of October. Do you believe, reader, thay; 
lay quietiy antil the 15th of January, ith 
out being shewn ¢o any of the ministers) 
Can you believesthis? What was it dra, 
up for? ‘The attacks upon Lord Chathay 
were going on daily in the NEWs-papers 
Is it likely, that he kept his defence in hig 
pocket, *ull the 15th of January, withoy 
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letting it see the light? Is it likely tha per h 
he, who ‘has no parliamentary interes. » poss 
would set his colleagues at defiance by pte 


going to the king with his narrative by. 
fore he shewed it tothem? Nay, that bs 
would request the king not to show it to then! 
Well; and supposing all this; supposing, 
that he really did thus keep the who 
matter a secret from them till the mo. 
ment when the paper was brought befor 
the House of Commons; supposing thy 
do you believe, reader, that, in that cae 


1 he 


the ministers would have defended hin, 
would have made such great exertions 
save him from censure, and would even 
have risked a division which threatened to 
be so fatal tothem? Is there in any sane 
mind credulity equal to a belief of this! 
Iam convinced, that there is not a man in 
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all England who believes it; and, indeed, rV 
it is almost an insult to the understanding at I 
of the public to have said so much upon ar i 
the subject. ‘Well; now let it be re yn 7 
membered, that the ministry, the Wal- Ren 
cheren ministry, the Jubilee ministry, at- me 
vised the King, on the 20th of Decem- ee 
ber, more than two months after the Nar- to 
ralive was written, to tell the city of Low pms. 
don, in answer to their petition for In- MS 8' 
quiry, that he did not intend to institute ‘te 
any Inquiry relative to the Walcheren tan 
Expedition. But, more especially et _— 
it be remembered; let it be borne ws 
everlasting remembrance, that this Nat “ 


rative of Lord Chatham was not among 
the papers laid before the House © 
Commons, in pursuance of the pre pe 


mise made in the Srezcw at the opening “ 
of the session. In that Speech the ps me 
liament were told; IN THE KIN* - 
NAME, that he would cause to be Jaid ad 
before them such papers, relative to the wi 
Expedition, as, HE TRUSTED, would = 
be satisfuctory. Amongst the papers laid ra 
before the House’of Commons, preio® M 
to the Inquiry, this Narrative of Lord Chat rs 
am was not, though it is now cones th 


that the king had it in his possession 0° & 
the 15th of January, that is to say, «! " 
days before the Speech was made to the Par 
liament, and thet it remained in bis por 
session until the. first week in Febroary ' 
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1 of course, it must have been in his 
‘ssion, at the very moment, when a 
wise was made in his name, to lay before 
: i;ament such papers as he trusted woul 
catisfactory. At the time, indeed, 
en the other papers were laid before 
» House of Commons, it is said that this 
ner had returned for a few days, into 
jossession of its author; but why was 
+ the House told, then, of the existence of 


that " 
, With. 
i Sterg) 
Crawy 
aliam 
a Pers, 
in Dy 
‘ithous 
J thet 


terest. 


by 
e be h a paper f Why were they not ap- 
at he ized that such a paper was coming ? 
the be case is too plain to need another 
sing rd: and, yet the ministers defend this 
Whole rd Chathain at the risk of their places ! 


ould they have done this, if they, as 
how pretended, had oeen kept in ig- 
rance as to the existence, or the pur- 
r of this paper? These who be- 
ve in Fairies would reject the belief 
this——I shall only add, upon this 
bect, thet, from the Lists, printed in 





even 
ed to ¢ news- papers, it appears, that Sir 
sane bcph Yorke, the brother of Mar. 


isnLES YOrkKE, voted for Lord Chatham 
on this occasion, or, at least, against 
r. Wanbread’s motion of censure ; and 
at Lory Mauion, the Surveyor of Green 
ax and Aeeper of the Records in Birming- 
yn Tower, did the same. 

ReversIOoN Bix, This bill has, from 
me deficiency in point of form, failed 
yun in the Lerds; and another, it seems, 
to be brought into the House of Com- 
lous. Mar. Peter Moore said, upon 
ussubject being, the other day, before 
¢ House, that « this was a most unfor- 
tunate bl; it had had many nurses and 
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let Was yet stunted in its growth; and not- 
» in withstanding all its friends, he was 
Nate a'raid it was not destined to come to ma- 
igst tority, He thought that the House 
of , OG) Hot to abandon itself, and should 
10° pss Address upon Address rather than 
ing give up their Opintons upon this mea- 
yar ‘ure. He maintained, that the best 
G'S ‘“ervice that could be done the Empire 
aid ‘as to take care of the Finances. He 
the adverted to the case of Mr. Steet, 
ald "ho had not been made an example of 
aid ~S° that other defauliers were encou- 
ous ged. Ile then mentioned the cases of 
sat Mr. \ ILLiERS and Mr. Hunt, which had 
sed oe since; and stated, that of the 
on _ “ance of 90,0001. due to the public, 
chs Pep had been due from the year 
ar - i. when Mr. Hunt was Treasurer 
” f ‘ne Ordnance before. How many 
yi vimattes must be called Sor taxes to 


wake up these balances? He thought the 
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« Bank might do for nothing the portion 
“ of the business of the public at present 
“ conducted by them, on account of the 
« use of such an mmmense sum of public 
“money, by which they were cnabled to 
« discount to the amount of from a million 
« and a halito two millions a week. He 
“then adverted to the little satisfaction 
“the public had received with respect to 
“the Loyalty Men, Mr. Joun Bow rs, 
« &e. &c.; and concluded by declaring 
‘his preterence of the mode o: Address, 
“as it kept the subject in their own 
« hands.”--——This 1s the sort of Speech, 
to which Mr. Yorke alluded, when he 
said, in answer to Sir Francis Burdett, 
that our greatest danger arose, not from 
Buonaparte (poor gentleman! as if he 
knew any thing about, Buonaparte’s 
views !): no, no; not from Bucnaparte, 
“but irom Speeches made in thae House, 
“which gave a sanction to dgsizuimg 
persons to circulate sentiments that 
« made us hate one another.” Yes. if 
Mr. Yorke had been present, you, Mr. 
Moore, would certainly have imecurred 
his dofty displeasure. What ! would 
you, then, make us hate Mr. STEELE, that 
old bosom companion of the minister who 
lent forty thousand pounds of the public 
money to Boyd and bentield (‘hen two 
members of parliament), without the sanc- 
tion of parliament or the consent of his 
colleagues? Wouid you have us hate Mr. 
Vittiers, the Right Hunourable, | believe, 
who, during a great part of this Jubilee 
reign, bas been one of the most choice fa- 
vourites at Court? “ How many families,” 
mdeed! What are familie, when com- 
pared to Mr. Villiers and Mr. Steele and 
Mr. Hunt and‘our old triend John Bowles? 
These are the Speeches, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Yorke’s notion, “ make us 
hate one another ;’’ make us haie such wor- 
thy people as those just mentioned. Very 
true, they do, in good carnest, tend to 
make us hate them; but, where is the 
harm of that, Mr. Yorke? Praytell us, 
where the harm of that is. Pray tell us, 
why we should not hate them. But, 
above all things, thou sapient man, do 
tell us, bow our hatred of such persons 
can tend to produce spublic danger. Do 
have the goodness to tell us, how it can 
possibly be, that our hating the Steeles 
and the Villiers’s and the Hunts and the 
John Bowles’s has a tendency to expose 
our courtry to denger.’ Or, if you are 
too busy to explain the mystery to the 
rest of us, do have the goodness to ex- 
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plain it to the Freeholders of Cambridge- 
shire. The truth is, that tois complaint 
was of a piece with all the rest of Mr. 
Yorke’s conduct for some time past. Ii 
was intended to prevent, or check, the ex- 
pression of wholesome truths in the House, 
and to prepare the way for the prevention 
af a repetition of them out of the House. 
This scheme, however, has hitherto fatled, 
and, I trust, the people of Cambridge- 
shire will set wpon ita mark ef their re- 
probation. 


Want of room compels me to postpone | 


the observations, which | intended to have 


made upon the case of Mr. Futter; upon | 


the Ciry or Lonpon Peririon against the 
pension to Baron Douro and Viscount 
Talavera (the town where our sick and 
wounded were leit) and his two genera- 
tions ; upon the not hearing any thing 
lately about the Rev. Mr. Beazley, who 
olicred the Duke of Portland a bribe and 
who wrote a No-popery pamphlet; upon 
the subject of the Catholic Claims, and 
the dispute about the Veto; and, though 
last not least, upon the subject of the 
Honourable Warwick Lake’s Court-mar- 
tial, respecting the puting of an English 
Seaman on shore upon a desert Island, not 
forgetting the conduct of Sik ALEXANDER 


Cocurane, and which subject must and | 


will find its way to the heart of every 
man in this kingdom. : 

(<a In consequence of a wish expressed 
by Mr. Wricur, the Editor of the Par- 
LIAMENTARY Derartes, I think it right to 
state, that, in my observations upon the 
conduct of Mr. Winona, at page 206 of 
this volume, where I say, that Mr. Winp- 
HAM consulted wiih Mr. Wright as to the 
best place of sianding in the House and 
the way to modulate his voice, it was not 
meant to convey the idea, that Mr. Wind- 
ham was the frst mover as to such cousult- 
ation. The fact, as Mr. Wright says, 
was the contrary. Tle first mentioned 
the thing to Mr. Windham, in consequence 
of his being requested so to do by several 
of the Reporters, who expressed their re- 
gret that they could not hear bim dis- 
tinctly. But, the circumstance was not 
stated by me as containing matter of 
blame, any more than was the other cir- 
cumstance of Mr. Windham’s taking so 
much pains to have his speeches printed and 
corrected, to do which I myself had urged 
him mx and'many a time, Not in the 
way of blame were these things men- 
tioned ; but merely to show, that, at the 
bottom of his heart, he had. not that con- 


1 


| 
| 
| 


Sit 
tempt for the persons, connected wii) the 
press, which his speech was Calculated y 
make the world believe he had. 
W*™. COBBETT 

London, 9th March, 1810. 





COBBETT’S 
Parliamentary History 


OF . 


ENGLAND, 


Which in the compass of Sixteen Voly 
royal octavo, will contain a full ay 
accurate Report of all the recorde 
Proceedings, and of all the Speech 
in both Houses-.of Parliament, frog 
the earlicst times, to the Year }; 
when the publication of “ Cobber 
Parliamentary Debates’? comience! 


‘The numerous Sabscribers to the abon 
Work are respectfully informed, that tie 
Sixth Volume, embracing the per 
from the Accession of Queen Anne, i 
1702, to the Accession of King George 
the First, in 1714, will be ready te 
delivery on Saturday the 31st instant. 


Trial of Mr. Perry, and Mr. Lamacet, 
a@ LIBEL, continued from p. 352. 
Gentlemen, I mos: perfectly acquis 
in the clear truth, propriety and necesf 
of the rule which his Lordship has \ 
down, as to the description of matter vit! 


| [may desire to be read. If I were soi 


to forget the respect which I owe io 
Court and to you, as to desire passig® 
quite extraneous and foreign to the suljet 
to be read, and attempt to create an ary 
ment from them, I should be proper 
rebuked by the Noble and Learned Lim 
But Lam not so bewildered. I know tl 
nothing would be more absurd than \)-" 
tempt to join things which have no” 
nection. If we were charged, for instal 
with the insertion of a paragraph oflens™ 
to morals, or with any crime the mos 
intolerable and abhorrent to our natures 
such as blasphemy or impiety, and “* 
we were to bring a thousand paragrap : 
prove our loyalty or our patriotism, 7 
would not, and they ought not to sie 
in any stead, for we can only adduce Se 
which is pertinent to the mattcr 1p" 
But when Lagree to_this, I must lay i 
my. claim, that the mere diguaci™” 4 
patagraphs, which are kindred i pe } 
and. appropriate to the case, shall not” 
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them, nor deprive me of their benefit ; 


10 ti the Noble and Learned Lord will tell 
lated y »that you have a right to take the 
—_ le payer into your view—That such 
HAT, been the Noble and Learned Lord’s 


just practice, and recommendation to 
ors, when be told them that the mind 
1; renuion of the Defendants were to be 
1» out and ascertained frorn the whole 
loncy of the book or paper upon which 
record was bottomed. 

‘ow, Gentlemen, let me beg of you to 
ndto the immediate cause and reason 
the appearance of the paragraph cem- 
‘aed of in my Paper of the day men- 
ned. There is, as I said before, a full, 
erate, and faithful narrative of: the 
of negociation which had been made 
Mr. Perceval and Lord Liverpool, to 
rd Grenville and Lord Grey—and there 
contained in that narrative a traio of 
soning upon the terms of the overture 
1: bad been made, on the answers thereto, 
donthe result. Having prepared and 
pested this paper, and delivered it to 
r. Lambert for insertion in Tie Morninz 
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ne, 
George ronicle, met with this paragraph in a 
dy fe pectable and well-written Sunday Paper 
nt. Framiner), and finding it to harmonize 
ih the Essay I had prepared—t took it 
Re a tit and appropriate postscript; a just 
proliary from the foregoing propositions, 
4 i ldirected it to be copied accordingly. 
Wiese lv not come here, therefore, to prate 
cess) pout negligence, or oversight, or creeping 
as Wes by accident—No, I tock i¢ with my 
WHS Bee © Open, in the morniag, with my senses 
> 50 Hat tsh, and with the entire approbation of 
" . Vy judgement as toits innocence. ‘The first 
Assage bsage in the narrative, Gentlemen, to 
we nich T would beg leave to draw his 
oo | wipe attention and yours, is in the 
bork “ hee of the second page, and is 
or Lord Grenville arrived in town on 
al wr = the 28th, at night, and, it 
sal snd eae that on the 29th fie commu- 
onsite mete! e > r. Perceval that he could not, 
_— letviaies 2 with his principles, have any 
atusell ih hin’ tents into any discussion 
1 tha rahe ’ a view to his forming an 
pbs ® she anal : t ie ‘present Admunistration, 
“thas Thee th their measures to be most 
nd Se a m ‘every respect, and he 
e the wnndhaaae of the principles of their 
‘est lid thie he Ade we 7 ore that when he 
lay variable and GI to express his most 
ion o ect for hie 4s ound sentiments of res- 
ten RAY ning: \ ajesty ; that his conduct 
ot m0 Uineples‘he trusted had always been 
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calculated to heal, not to foment, the divisions 
of the empire, but that he could not view 
what was proposed as tending to that end.’’ 

This will serve to shew vou what was 
the feeling of the mind of that great and 
superior Statesman, as to the character 
and tendency of the system to which he 
was invited to accede, and in which his 
declaration is distinctly stated, that his 
conduct and principles had always been 
calculated to heal, not to foment, the divi- 
sions of the Empire, “ but that he could 
not view what was proposed as tending 
to that end.”’ Upon this the narrative 
proceeds to reason, and the whole ten- 
dency, purport, and drift of the subsequent 
argument 1s to shew that by a different 
course of proceeding—namely, if. the 
Noble Lords had been commanded to at- 
tend his Majesty in person, there would 
have been. en immediate prospect of a 
change of system that would have tended 


“ty heal, nat to foment, the divisions of 


the Mmpire’ And this is particularly 
expressed in the next passage, to whic h | 
be z leave to draw your notice—w here it 
is said: 

«Tf the question relates to prospective 
measures, whether of war, negoeiation, 
commercial intercourse, or domestic eco- 
nomy. If iathose great leading lines of 
Government the condectis to be directhy 
the reverse of that which has been pursued, 
who shali represent to the Sovereign the 
wisdom ol the measures taat are to be pro- 
posed, or the mischiet of those that are to 
be abandoned ? Are those whose aid are 
asked in the crisis and exigency of publie 
afiairs, to be shut out from this commum- 
cation 3 aud is it to be entrusted to those 
who have a direct interest to give the 
representation a false colour, and, inde- 


pendent of interest, have views of the ques. | 
J 


. . 
fion calculated 


to mislead their judgement.” 

So much for my meaning, as to the 
change of system, meaning a total change 
of measures only, but that that total change 
would bring a crowd of blessings in its 
train “immediately and of course.’”’ 

Ah ! but the peried was to. be postpon- 
ed——No blessings till after the demise of 
eur Sovereizn Lord the King—and the 
crime of the charge is, that J postponed this 
happy period until that-day which we all 
trust may be so distant. Read the para- 
graph w hich introduces that which speaks 
of the King, and of the Heir. Apparent, 
together with that paragraph itself—and 
then see, Gentlemen, what interpretation 
you will put upon my adopted paragraph. 
It is as follows: 
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« Awful as the crisis is, and arduous as 
the task would be, we may conclude from 
their principles and conduct (meaning the 
principles and condact of Lord Grenville 
and Lord Grey) that they will be ready to 
devote themselves to the service of their 
King and Country. But they cannot, 
consistently with these principles, permit 
Lord Liverpool and Mr. Perceval to be 
the persons to communicate their thoughts 
and views—a rule of action which we con- 
ceive to be most correct ; not dictated by 
any narrow-minded principles of exclusion, 
but resting upon those sound and weil con- 
sidered views of the “constitution which 
ought to govern their conduct as states- 
men in this most important and interest- 
ing matter. 

“We ought to add to this statement, 
that his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales has, upon this most curious and in- 
teresting occasion, taken a line which must 
exalt his character and endear him to his 
country. The sentiments of his Royal 
Highness on the awful crisis of the empire, 
id of the character of the measures which 
have Jed to that crisis, are not unknown. 
He feels on the subject like every other 
enlightened man, but more strongly, per- 
haps, because he has a deeper interest 
than any other inits welfare: bat, from 
some unfounded rumours respecting his 
interference in the arrangements which 
were in contemplation, the Prince has 
thought it his duty to express to his Ma- 
jesty his firm and unalterable determina- 
tion to preserve the same course of neu- 
trality which he has maintained, and 
which, from every feeling of dutiful at- 
tachment to his Majesty’s person, from his 
reverence of the virtues, and from his con- 
fidence inthe wisdom and solicitude of bis 
Royal Father for the happiness of his peo- 
ple, he is sensible ought to be the course 
that he should pursue. We have no doubt 
but that this assurance of the filial respect 
of the Heir Apparent, in not interposing 
-his high influence in the forming of an ad- 
ministration, will be most acceptable to 
his Majesty.” 

I pause here, Gentlemen, and fairly put 
it to you, whether I might not safely leave 
my whole case, and that of my faithful 
friend, in your hands here, with this de- 
monstration of my feelings, with this de- 
claration of my opinion before you. Will 
any fair man say that I de not inthis pa- 
ragraph inculcate the duty of love and 
reverence for his Majesty, by stating, not 
merely my own ideas of his royal virtues, 
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of his wisdom, and paternal solicity 
the happiness of his people, but th 
nion and feeling of the illustrious persip 
age, the highest subject in his empires 
the most interested next to himself jp 
welfare—and whose example of re ereas “1 
and devotion was so weil calculated to z 
spireconfidence and attachment in eye: 
class of the community ? Gentlemen, ij 
paragraph, so expressing his Royy 
ilighness’s sense of his Majesty’s pate 
wisdom and solicitude, I declare this dy 
in the presence of God and my county] 
wrote, and that it expresses my own stil 
ments as one ofhis Majesty’s most lium) 
subjects. 

Is there any thing here that ialls ¢ 





postponing the blessings to anotlicr reigy! ro 
No, directly the reverse. There is pres id a 
consolation held out tothe people iu thes Mm 
surance of his Majesty’s wisdom and pate: we 
nal solicitude, and there is the cheering ee 
prospect of their being perpetuated by x o” 


description of the virtues of the Heir Ap 
parent. I[ feel that 1 am_ brought lw 
improperly, and that, instead of being 
charged with this as an offence, | show 
have received the thanks of every goo 
friend of the Monarchy for the sentinel 
I promulgated. 

I confess my astonishment that we 
should be brought here upon such a char. 
And I have endeavoured in vain to finda 
reasonable justification for the Lav )Ticers 
of the Crown in this proceeding. [canu! 
bring myself to believe, that they acct 
the hasty and intolerant animadversiad 
that was made upon the text bya rival 
Journalist the next day—an animadversiit 
that was more than ordinarily coarse and 
violent, but I cannot heip thinking, 
the comment of the Morning Post has bee 
officiously read, so as to make the impr 
sion in some quarter from which this p'® 
secution originates: and that it is no! tie 
well-considered result of an examinatil 
of the paper by the Learned Gentlemel 
themselves. | . 

[Here the Attorney General interrup" 
Mr. Perry, and appealed to the Court He 
said, that he had remained silent long 

erhaps than he ought, and suffered the 
fendant to wander from the point *" 
sue; but now that he was drawing intd 
observation persons not in the Cause, * 
not in Court, and even naming the!’ 




















ma 
must interfere, and say that he could ‘ad 
submit to the irregularity. + « t Mt vp 

Lord Ettensorovucen said, that |! * en 


Ajtorney General had seen reason (0 5“? 









































+. Perry before, he might have done so. 
he had himself seen any material cause 
‘aterference, he certainly should have 
tithisdaty to bave done so—although 
en a Gentleman came into the Court to 
eak for himself, they must not be fastidi- 
, if he did not entirely regulate himself 
-the established forms of their proceed- 
. Mr. Perry certainly must abstain 
pm personal allusions. 

Mr. Perry said, My Lord, : I respect- 
lly submit to the rules of Court, per- 
aded as fam that my ignorance of its 
rms will not be taken as a trespass ; and 
at under your Lordship’s protection I 
hall not be unnecessarily narrowed in 
ydefence. I was only endeavouring to 
ida motive to account for the prosecu- 
nm, and I am_ perfectly sensible that 
heir motives can be no justification of my 


( ster. —_ 

heerine pnduct, if wrong.* ] 

hy a Mr. Perry proceeded—Gentlemen, 
er As ke the paragraph by itself, unconnected 


ith the illustration which I have given, 
id see if it can be tortured into the mean- 


shoul ng whichis put upon it. It does not al- 
1” good bdge that the successor of our present 


vereign Lord is to be more popular, 
states only that he has the finest op- 
ortunity of becoming nobly popular. 


At men 


hat me 
charse 
t) find | 
Oilicers 





* The following is the passage alluded 
Di— 
“Never, surely, was any thing more 
alculated to insult the good sense or 
borrify the pure and amiable nature of 
lis Royal Highness, nor was ever any 
versiol ing more calculated to call forth the 
se and dignation and execration of.a loyal and 
q, thd imiring people, upon the wretch who is 
apable of broaching ideas -so repugnant 
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mpree Othe feelings of the illustrious Heir Ap- 
his pm parent, and to the ardent wishes of ever 

pot the cod and virtuous subject.» To the indig- 
inatio lation and execration of the British mation 
tlemet ° We therefore consign this damning 






Pecimen of the abominable and infamous 



















rruptel P“itiments by which the base faction are 
vt. HEPA pelled in their most unprincipled and 
long diabolical pursuits.’’—Morninec Post, $rd 
ed thm ctober, 1809, | 

t atl he alusion was really made to the 
ng int “ove article, in order to shew the Editor 


of that 









a contest paper (who when out of political 
' st 1S am . . fat | 
uld man,)and t ost friendly .and obliging 


indiscreck ‘o shew Editors in general, OW 
ena it Is to throw unprovoked odium 
saly bie another. If the press would | 
tailable true to itself, it would be unas-— 


if Mr 
10 st? 
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Can these words involve even the insinu- 
ation of disrespect to his Majesty’s sacred 
person? May they not rather be fairly 
construed into a most courteous and loyal 
compliment? Have [ nota rightto say that 
the duration of hig Majesty’s happy reigu, 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of which we are 
now celebrating as a Jubilee, has given 
the finest opportunity (of which the pa- 
ragraph speaks) for the Heir Apparent to 
learn the means by which he may make 
himself nobly popular? Was there ever 
an Heir Apparent since the Revolution— 
since the establishment of the Monarchy 
—since the beginning of the world, that 
did possess such opportunities as his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales? 
Did ever Prince study the art of Govern- 
ment in such a school—or did ever 
Prince undergo such a probation, as the 
length of his Royal Father’s reign, and 
the fearful events which have passed under 
his eye, have afforded to his Royal High- 
ness? Nay, after all, what is this, but 
what happens every day in colloquial 
discourse when it is a common flattery? 
Gentlemen, if I had not determined to 
abstain from every thing that could have 
the airor tone, or emphasis of elocution— 
that could be thought to be an attempt 
to engage and to work upon your fecl- 
ings,—I could here adduce the most 
beautiful and the most tender passages 
from ancient and from modern writers— 
from the pages of the historian and of the 
poet, to shew that in all times and by the 
most sublime allusions, it has been con- 
sidered the most endearing sentiment to 
the heart of aparent, that his virtues and 
his glory were to survive, and even to be 
trauscendant in his son. ButI am not 
come here, Gentlemen, to attempt to stir 
the ‘emotions, but simply to address the 
understanding—And I may surely say, 
without disparagement of the Parent, that 
the Son may be nobly popular by follow- 
ing the example he bas set, by treading 
in his steps, by having become so inti- 
mately acquainted with the character, 
with the feelings and with the interests of 
the people he will in due course of time 
be called on to govern—and what I con- 
ceive to be also most favourable, that he 
will be of a mature age, to chuse the 
persons, of whose experience, ability 
and maxims of Government he has had 


| such means of being so thoroughly ac- 


| quainted, as to enable him‘ to give to his 
own free choice of his Administration the 
confidence of his subjects. 
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But, Gentlemen, i am 
ly, to shew you, by that. which mast be 
present to ali your recollection, that at 
the time of the publication of the para- 
graph in question, there was a great topic 
of public interest in universal discussion, 
the nature and meaning of which you will 
discover ‘in the context to which 1 have 
drawn your regard. At that time Parlia- 
ment was not sitting. Public agitation 
was at its height: The topic was in every 
mouth; and the Morning Chronicle was 
the field of discussion on one side, as rival 
Journals were on the other. It was per- 
fectly understood what was meant by the 
allusion of Lord Grenville to the principles 
which would tend éo heal, and not to fo- 
ment the divisions of the Empire. And to 
shew you that at the time my reasoning 
on the subject was taken and construed 
to mean distinctly, that the blessings 
which would crowd upon us by a change 
of system, would arise directly, and not 
remotely, ifthe Noble Persons who had 
been applied to as fit and proper Ministers, 
to strengthen and uphold the then enfee- 
bled, tottering and disorganized Cabinet, 
had had the opportunity presented to 
them of impressing on his Majesty’s Roy- 
al mind the conviction with whith they 
were themselves impressed, I have only 
to recall your memories to the discussions 
of the time, and to the declarations which 
were understood to come from authority. 
Nay, Ican shew you, that the reasoning 
ofthis very paper was so understood by 
that authority, and so answered on the 
very day subsequent to my publication. 
I presume, my Lord, I may be permitted 
to read, asa part of my speech, a para- 
graph to this effect, in direct answer to 
my article, from a paper which was pub- 
lished the day after? 

Lord Fitensoroven said, that if it was 
& paper published after the appearance 
of the paragraph in question, it certainly 
could not avail Uae Defendants in shewing 
their mind or intention in the previous 


‘publication; and he informed Mr. Perry, 


that he could not draw any inference 
from any paper whatever, without put- 
ting it in and proving itregularly as evi- 
dence; in which case the Prosecutor 


would have the power to adduce evidence ‘ 


to rebut it if he should think fit. . 
Mr. Perry. I thank you, my Lord. 
Gentlemen of the Jury, [am grateful to 
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ay 
your ‘time’ «vill be saved, and by which | 
feel that F shall be served, for the pany 0 
graph i was going to read, migy 
have led me into a train of reasoaine 
which Iam sennbie, upon reflection, ; i. X 
will be discreet for me to avoidt. Ge, 
tlemeo, it is only necessary for me yoy 
to say, that not only iromthe paper of the ere 
day, but from all tliat Lever published 
I wish you to form: your judgment of my h, | 
intention on this one act. It is in yy nl | 
opinion, from thewhole body and ten +4 
of a volume, that its tendency is to ly 
taken, and a journal, though the numben 
are published successively, is of the same ks 
character. You must loot to the sty’ pein 
drift, and spirit, with which it is writer, eS 
and the doctrine which it strives to incu: “th 
cate. Gentlemen, try us by this mos pister 
faithful, but most piercing test. Mor ie 
than thirty-three yearss of my life have! 
been engaged @ther as the Eiiior « 
Proprietor of a Public Journal—wor 
than twenty years has my faithiul friea! 5}. 
laboured by my side, and that we a 
both destined to persevere in the abou 
may be owing to tlie integrity we hia 
practised in it. 
(To be continued. ) 














+The paragraph which Mr. Perry pro 
posed to read, appeared ia a very long 
ingenious, and candid «answer (seemingly 
from authority) in The Courer, the 
article ia his Paper on the day be‘ 
The words were as follows: 

« We had hoped itdeed, that the know 
“ opinion of the King, the known opinicn 
“ of the Country upon this question, 
« the manner in which Lord Greaville bat 
« been disavowed by the Roman C atholi¢ 
« Bishops inthe part he took in their rave 
in the last Session but one, might bart 
«indaced a disposition, without f 
“ pledge or any assurance being given ot 
“required, to have formed a gover 
“ment with persons who are know! 2 
« think, that at least during the Kins's ' 
* that question should be kept at rest.” 

It is also to be rememibered, that™ 
The Morning Chronicle of the 4th Octebe 
the insulated paragraph, now complain 
of, was declared, “ to express only !¢ 
“ vent hope that the religious prejudice 
of the preset reign might not be pc 
“ petual.” 
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